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lems to the psychologist as fascinating as any direct
autobiography.     The truthfulness  goes  far  beyond
any explanation from our crude guesses at the appro-
priate scientific formulae.    The imaginative intuition
presents the  concrete reality which no theorist can
analyse into  its  constituent  elements,  and we can
recognise, though we cannot logically prove, its fidelity
and subtlety.    E"or need we really be frightened by
the " philosophy."    There is a rather quaint entry in
her diary about this time : " Walked with George over
Primrose Hill.    We talked  of Plato and Aristotle.3'
We may dread a possible intrusion  of disquisitions
upon the theories of those sages into the uncongenial
sphere of fiction as well as into familiar talk.    But,
so far as we have yet gone, I  cannot perceive any
ground for offence of that kind.    George Eliot was a
" philosopher " in the sense that she had reflected long
and seriously, with all her very remarkable intellectual
power upon some of the greatest problems which can
occupy the mind.    She had, in particular, thought of
the part which is played by the religious beliefs and
their real meaning and value.    She had accepted, more
or less, a particular system, though hitherto at least
she made no special reference to it, and certainly did
not change her novels into propagandist manifestoes.
What, in fact, she had acquired was a cordial respect
and sympathy for creeds embodied even in crude and
superstitious dogmas; and she had,therefore, described
many types, which in less thoughtful minds suggested
only absurdities  and provoked caricatures, with the
intention of laying stress upon the nobler aspirations
of  such humble people as Silas Marner and Dolly
Winthrop.    If by " philosophy " we understand some